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TOV STJ/WV) ; but they lived at a time when the sword was a keener
weapon than the tongue, and when there was no organised
assembly of the people to be swayed by their eloquence, but
only a rabble to be led to the acropolis. The best-known
types for this early period are Orthagoras of Sicyon, Cypselus
of Corinth, Theagenes of Megara, and Peisistratus of Athens.
But this type was very constant, and perpetuated itself even in
the fourth century. At a time when there was no further
political principle left to be fought for, we find Dionysius reach-
ing the throne in Syracuse by a championship of social in
default of political rights, and he is cited as one of the great
historical instances of the demagogue despot.1 It was naturally
in the earlier tyrannies that this phenomenon was of most import-
ance, for, as Aristotle was the first of Greeks to see, their holders
were everywhere the precursors of a new phase of political life.
The immediate effect of their rule may be summed up by saying
that everywhere they found distraction in their cities, and
everywhere they left something approaching unity. We extract
from Herodotus,2 an unwilling witness, the fact that at Athens
the rule of the Peisistratidae first created a national spirit. It
is after their overthrow that the BVJ/J.OS emerges as a united
whole, by alliance with which Cleisthenes created the democracy.
As unifiers of their cities they were the precursors of popular
government, which requires a collective will. It is true that a
democratic form of government did not everywhere follow their
overthrow; but even in these cases a constitution of any kind
was an improvement on the old dynastic rule. Corinth, the
city most grievously chastened, and perhaps the most improved
by tyranny, still remained an oligarchy, but an oligarchy of a
constitutional type, which rested on, if it did not express, the
popular will.

The social position of the individual demagogues who made
their way to the throne is of some importance for constitutional
history, since sometimes it shows a connecting link between the
new regime and the old. In some cases, it is true, the tyrants
sprang from the oppressed classes which they championed \
Orthagoras, for instance, the founder of the dynasty of Sicyon,
belonged to the weaker Ionian element of the state, and is saicl
to have been a cook.3 But more frequently they illustrate the
truth that the best democrats spring from the ranks of the
1 Arist. Pol. v. 5 = p. 1305 a,              2 v. G6.              3 Diodor. viii. 24.